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From the British Quarterly Review. 
Iceland. 
(Continued from page 362.) 

The effects of this calamity were terrible. The 
atmosphere was so filled with smoke, sulphur, and 
dust, that it was difficult for the healthy, and for 
asthmatic persons almost impossible, to breathe. 
The heavy rains which fell became charged with 
noxious materials, and incrusted the fields with an 
inky coating which poisoned the grass and polluted 
the streams. Vegetables of all kinds withered, 
and beeame so friable that they fell to powder with 
8 touch. The mortality which ensued amongst 
the cattle of the island, not only in consequence of 
the scarcity of fodder and the fouling of the 
herbage, but also from the putrid state of the at- 
mosphere was prodigious. In the course of 1783 
and 1784, it is calculated that 129,947 sheep, 19,- 
488 horses, and 6,801 horned cattle fell victims to 
that terrible voleano. The fish in some of the fresh 
water lakes were destroyed, and cast up dead on 
the beach, whilst those at sea were driven from the 
coast. Certain birds, swans amongst the rest, were 
expelled from the country. To the inhabitants the 
results were equally disastrous. Many fearful dis- 
tempers arose, and amongst these was one which 
produced swellings in the limbs and contractions 
in the sinews, so that the sufferers became crooked 
in person, the teeth grew loose, and the gums mor- 
tified; the throat was covered with ulcers, and 
sometimes the tongue rotted entirely out of the 
mouth. In this, or in other ways, not less than 
nine thousand persons are supposed to have been 
murdered by Skaptar Yokul. 

But the mountains of the island sometimes pour 
out water as well as fire. Clothed as many of their 
summits are in snow and ice, vast glaciers occupy- 
ing their ravines, it is evident that if the subter- 
ranean fires should grow unruly, the overlying 
masses will melt, and there will be a rush of water 



































Kotlugia (to the south-east of Hekla) is famous 
for the floods it has discharged. On one occasion 
the deluge of water, bearing huge blocks of ice 
and stone on its foaming tide, swept away the 
houses of Hifdabreka, and carried the wooden 
church out to sea, where it was seen floating for 
some time before it fell to pieces, On another, al) 









into the hapless plains beneath. The volcano of 
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most appalling, however, of these eruptions occur- 
red in 1755, the year of the great earthquake 


two were destroyed by a fearful inundation. The|interest connected with the island in mere descrip- 
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tive short-hand. Iceland has its Surtshellir caverns, 
extending for upwards of a mile underground, with 


which overthrew Lisbon, shook a large portion of|chambers where beautiful stalactites, formed by the 


Europe, upset towns in Africa, and even propa- 
gated its throes to Asia and America. From the 
17th of October to the 7th of November the Yo- 
kul was in a state of tremenous excitement, pour- 
ing forth streams of hot water, which hurried ice 
and rock before them itito the ocean, where the de- 
posit become so great that it extended to a distance 
of more than fifteen miles, and even rose above the 
waves in some places, though the sea was previ- 
ously forty fathoms deep. Mixed with these vo- 
mits of water were vomits of fire. Red-hot globes 
were hurled to a great height, and then shattered 
into a thousand pieces. ‘The air was occasionally 
so darkened with smoke and ashes that a man 
could not see bis companion’s face at the distance 
of a yard, whilst at other times it was so brilliant- 
ly illuminated by columns of flame that midnight 
appeared to be turned into midday. The ground 
frequently rocked, and the unearthly noises which 
proceeded from the Yikul appalled the stoutest 
hearts. Fifty farms were laid waste during these 
and other eruptions which happened in the follow- 
ing year, and, to crown all, the mephitic gases dif- 
fused through the atmosphere brought on a fright- 
ful mortality which ought to have appeased the 
wrath of the mountain demon for centuries to 
come. 

Occasionally, too, the Yikuls give rise to what 
may be called travelling fields of ice. These 
move slowly forward, encroaching in many cases 
upon lands which were once cultivated, and even 
devouring a parish now and then, as if to emulate 
the appetite of the voleano. Sometimes they re- 
trogade at certain periods, and afterwards advance. 
The Southern Skeidara is said to move backwards 
and forwards alternately for the distance of half a 
mile, and in 1727, during an eruption in the neigh- 
bourhood, it was seen to oscillate, whilst numerous 
streams suddenly started from its base, and placed 
the spectators in great jeopardy. The Briedmark 
Yoékul, however, affords the most remarkable sam- 
ple of an itinerant field. Twenty miles long, by 
fifteen broad, with a maximum height of about 
four hundred feet, it covers what was once a fair 
and fertile plain. How was itformed? Not like the 
glaciers of a Swiss or a Norwegian scene, for there 
there are no burning mountains or scalding-hot 
springs to produce great floods of melted snow and 
carry down big lumps of ice. But in Iceland this 
does happen, and it will be seen that the blocks 
which are thus discharged into the valley will ac- 
cumulate, whilst further accessions from the same 
source will gradually add to the extent of the 
sheet, and then the slope of the ground, the con- 
stant pressure @ tergo, the lubricating of the soil 
by the snow streams, combined with other causes, 
will probably explain why the mass glides so reg- 
ularly, with its stealthy ghost-like step, towards 
the sea. 

But as our space is diminishing faster than the 
soil over which the icy wanderer is creeping, we 


once fluid lava, or still superber icicles formed by 
the dripping water, hang from the roofs in the most 
“curious and fantastic shapes;” and from this cav- 
erp, which few natives will dare to enter, the peo- 
ple believe that Surtur, the enemy of the gods, 
will one day issue to set the universe on fire. Ice- 
land, too, has its huge lava bubbles, which were 
produced in the material whilst plastic by the ex- 
pansion of the gases, and now constitute caves— 
some fifty or one hundred feet in diameter—where 
frozen and vitrified pendants adorn the domes as 
they do in the Halls of Surtur. It has horrible 
passes also, like that of Bulaudshéfdi, where the 
track runs along the face of a nearly perpendicu- 
lar mountain one thousand feet above the sea which 
is roaring at its base, and the traveller seems to 
cling like a fly to the side of the cliff; or again, 
as at Ennit, he must creep along at the bottom of 
a frightful rock two thousand five bundred feet in 
height, but on'y at low water, and with the chance 
of being crushed in a mowent by the fall of great 
stones from the side of the precipice, numbers of 
natives having already been killed in the perilous 
passage. Iceland, again, is peculiarly a land of 
earthquakes, and during the paroxysms mountains 
have been cleft to their foundations, boiling springs 
have spouted from the soil, the wells have become 
white as milk, men and cattle have been tossed 
into the air, the darkness has become so great that 
all travelling was impracticable, the quiverings of 
the ground grew so incessant that service in the 
churches was suspended for weeks together, and in 
1784 not less than one thousand four hundred and 
fifty-nine houses were overturned, whilst five hun- 
dred and thirty more were greatly damaged. The 
inhabitants, too, are seized upon by various forms 
of disease. Owing to their fishy food, seanty sup- 
ply of vegetables, want of cleanliness, and many 
local disadvantages, they suffer severely if any 
epidemic should be abroad. 

In the year 1707, sixteen thousand individuals, 
more than one-quarter of the whole population, 
perished from the small-pox. In 1797, six hun- 
dred persons were sent to the grave by that infan- 
tile complaint the measles. The natives are pecu- 
liarly liable to the itch, and keep up a terrible 
scratching, though there is sulphur enough in the 
island to cure the whole human race, if it were thus 
vilely afflicted. But the most horrible of their dis- 
tempers is the Icelandic leprosy, which converts 
the sufferer, with his seamed countenance, scaly 
skin, ulcerated body, fetid breath, and haggard 
looks, into a living corpse, too loathsome for his fel- 
low creatures to approach, and almost too burden- 
some for himself to bear. The climate of the 
country is not so harsh as its latitude might imply, 
though the summer is short, and during the long 
winter a native rarely travels further than his 
parish church. For eight months Dr. Henderson 
never ventured more than a quarter of a mile out 
of the capital, except on one occasion, when he 


the inhabitants in the immediate vicinity except|must now be content to note a few more points of|paid a visit to a neighbouring seat. Fortunately, 
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the rigors of an arctic position are moderated by 
the beneficent Gulf Stream, which breaks upon 
the island, and, dividing into two branches, leaves | 
it a grateful legacy of warmth. It isin a northern} 
locality especially that we can best appreciate the 
generosities of that noble ocean-river ; for, as the | 
polar currents bring down such a quantity of ice 
(with a few bears occasionally for passengers) that 
it has been known to form a belt thirty miles in 
breadth, and the whole space between Iceland and 
Greenland has even been filled with frozen masses; 
so, but for that stream of heated water, the atmos- 
phere of the country would be sadly lowered in 
tone, and the sea would be so cooled that the fish- 
eries, on which the natives depend for subsistence, 
might be destroyed. Nor is this great current 
less remarkable for the drift-wood which it kindly | 
conveys from other quarters and deposits on the 
Icelandic shores. Without it the inhabimants would 
be sorely distressed for fuel. Coal like ours they 
have none themselves. Beds of Surturbrand ex- 
ist, but these have probably been formed of drifted 
timber. Forests in this country are such ridicu- 
lous affairs, that it is difficult to contemplate one 
with a serious countenance. The trees may be| 
about four or five feet in height. Some may reach | 
six; Mackenzie mentions a few which ranged from 
six to ten; but where will you find many which 
can overtop a very tall man. A traveller feels! 
quite merry when he discovers that he can crash | 
through, stride over, or even trample an extensive | 
wood under fvot, as if he were a Gulliver in a corn | 
field, or an elephant in a shrubbery. A boy who 
has often smarted under the rod would feel per- 
fectly enchanted when he saw that the troubler of| 
his soul—the tree from which the disciplinary 
twigs are always gathered—was here stripped of 





“ 2nd to. 4th—It is with pleasure and grati-|children will practice upon it, ‘ Dear children, do 
tude that I am able to address thee myself, with| what is right.’ ” a 
pen and ink, and inform thee I am a great deal} ‘11¢h.—I have been sick all winter, only ont 
more comfortable than a little time back, cannot|twice since about the middle of Twelfth month; 
say exactly how long, as time slips around, I can|am gradually weakening. If it be not the will of 
hardly number days and weeks. ‘The doctor| Providence to renovate wy wasted frame and health 
has been favoured to find what has helped me,|generally, I may not be long here, but Tan thank. 
and, as yet, I do not regret calling on him. He|ful I can say 1 am resigned to his will, either Jif 
does not come often, but keeps sight of my case.|or death.” 
I want thou should not be very anxious about me;| ‘The 2nd of Ist mo. 1848, was the last meeti 
when the weather settles fine, expect to ride out ;jour friend, H. W. attended, and the last of her 
that, I trust, will improve my strength. M. D. is|being out, except a visit to a relative, and an a 
very ill, but a little better to day, has made her|pointed meeting for , on the 28th of 2nd 
‘ will,’ and settled her outward affairs, 1 understand|which seemed too much for her in her enfeebled 
she is herself and very composed. So, dear chil-|state. Her love for assembling with her friends, 
dren, both of you together, try with your mother|for the purpose of Divine worship, lived after her 
to hold on, in the best way we can, then I trust at| bodily powers failed, and often when very feeble 





‘open their ear to it. 


the end of the race a blessing will be given. Our 
Monthly Meeting was yesterday, many of our 
friends called to see me: they had an interesting 
meeting: I think there is a little life stirring more 
than some weeks back; somehow I feel more en- 
couraged in the spirit of my mind.” 

“13¢h.—Thy comfortable letter I received last 
evening, it read Jike old times with thee, which did 
me good, but then it some scared me that my 
awkwardly worded ‘concern’ should be read by 
. I remember it was not worded well, though 
I hardly know what I did say, but great responsi- 
bility does rest on them, and hitherto they have 
been helped through when in a great straight; we 
may go back as far as our other troubles and see. 
We now are walking as on a sea of glass mingled 
with fire, here and there one in a covert manner 
undoing the religious standing of Friends, some in 
particular. This is done by whispering to such as 
Do not thou be one to listen 





its strength, deprived of its pungency; and tamed to tales ; if a Friend has slipped, it is not the way to 
down from a goodly piece of timber to a poor help him or her, and if they are past hope, time 
dwarf of a vegetable. It is the absence of wood, | will make it appear. Give an erring one time to 
indeed, which gives a particularly naked look to|recover. * * * * I often think I cannot be 
the country, as if it were all shaven and shorn, |thankful enough for the kindness of my great 
and consequently, in the highest degree forlorn.|Caretaker, every way. I have not been out for 
Iceland, further, is a land whose interior is so lit-|some time, yet am so well off at home I care but 
tle explored that the people believe its deserts and |little about it, only as meeting is so near, would be 


would she rise above her weakness and go to meet- 
ing, thus evincing her love for her dear Lord and 
Saviour. When the time came that she could 
thus mingle no more with us, she cheerfully gave 
up, remarking on her family’sreturn from meeting 
one day, “ I have given up the idea of ever occupy- 
ing my seat there again ; am entirely resigned ; feel 
so easy and peaceful, can but compare my mind 
to the peaceful ocean; I fear sometimes I am too 
easy and comfortable.” 

16¢h.—She expressed the desire she felt that 
patience might be given her to bear whatever might 
be laid upon her, remarking, I hope I shall be 
favoured with patience to bear my affliction, and 
that we may be supported and sustained in the 
trying hour, adding * I believe it will be the case.” 

2nd mo, 6th, she had a slight hemorrhage 
from the lungs, after which observed, “ It serves 
to remind me how slender a thread binds me to 
time.” And on hearing of the decease of a friend, 
remarked, “so it is we pass away, no fixedness 
here.” 

Although she had given up the idea of ever oe- 
cupying her place at meeting again, on the 8th of 
3d month feeling a little better, and the weather 
being very fine, she remarked, “I think I ean go 
to meeting to morrow, if the day be as pleasant as 
this,” that night, however, her cough allowed her 


glacier regions are occupied by a race of outlaws; | 
and though no traces of these Utilegu-menn have | 
been discovered, yet their existence is assumed from 


glad to go.” very little rest, and the morning proved very 
“25th.—We had a very comfortable visit yes-|rainy; on this she observed, “ my plans seem as it 
terday from She is a very pleasant friend,| were, written on the sand, a wave comes and 





the fact that multitudes of sheep vanish from the|midway between old and young in her manners| washes them away.” 


high pasture grounds, coupled with the circum-jand in her concerns : some meeting matters rested 
stance that sometimes wanderers who have ven-|with her to say to me; I told her I had not lost my 
tured too far into the bowels of the country have |interest in all that concerned our meeting, though 


never returned. 
(To be concluded.) 





Selected for “The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 
(Concluded.) 

“st mo, 18th, 1848.—I cannot well forbear 
acknowledging the great kindness of thy letter last 
evening, and that excellent ‘ testimony,’ how fully 
could I take it in and own it. It is encouraging 
truly, and my concern long has been that sound 
friends, in our highly favoured Yearly Meeting, 
may be able, through best help, to see eye to eye, 
and act in érve unity: none reaching forth a hand 
unbidden, ‘The work is the Lord’s,’ and it seews 
to me, He will take care of his own, and his own 
cause; while the servants wait in patience, bearing 
and forbearing, eyeing their blessed holy Leader. 
My indisposition up till now, kept my pen quiet, 
and yet am hardly able to write; this is to encourage 
you to come up to-morrow : wy love to friends who 
ask for me, not forgetting yourselves and that 
clever little ; may he always be so, is my 





wish and desire.” 













12th.—She said, “It seems as though a little 
respite had in merey been allowed, that I might 
finish what yet remained to be done :” “I do not 
not with them. The Friends who are around visi-|feel as if any great service would be required of 
ting meetings,—we shall look for them till we see|me, but some little matters rest with me, which I 
them, and are, I trust, prepared to receive them| hope to have strength to perform.” This she was 
in the way of their coming. * * * * My/favoured to do, having private opportunities with 
flesh has wasted till it surprises me, but my spirits|several persons, the import of which was known to 
are pretty good, and through favour, my mind|them and her alone. After attending to a little 
much stayed.” matter in the writing line, which had been on her 

“ 3rd mo, 2nd.—At home! not with our family|mind for some days, remarked, “ How much better 
at Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. AsI lay awake|I feel when I do my duty,” “ How comfortable 
early this morning, my concern and care was that|and happy I feel,” “ Am sure you could not wish 
our folks should provide themselves warmly, for alto have me well again, I am so happy.” Her 
colder time we have not had. Then I thought of|heart seemed to overflow with love and gratitude, 
you, and did feel sympathy for you, dear children ;| often contrasting her comforts with others under 
the distance you were from your meeting, the ex-|affliction. Nothing she so frequently desired as still- 
ercise of faith and patience called for; was con-| ness, “ now let us be still,” was a remark she often 
cerned you should not forget whose subjects ye|made, and also “ may I be preserved in patience. 
are. Not the subjects of one who cannot pay, but|Truly it may be.said she was most exemplary in 
of Him who often suddenly enriches from his in-|patience, quietness and resignation. She fre- 
exhaustible store-house, filling our hearts with love,| quently spoke of her death with the utmost com- 
which makes hard things easy, bitter things swect,|posure, giving directions relative to the articles of 
and that which is crooked straight.” dress needed; “that there might be no confusion 

Alluding to the sudden decease of a Friend, she|at the time.’”’ A new feature in the disease ap- 
says, * * * * “His short but full, counsel| pearing, she remarked, ‘ Do not be troubled,” and 
to his children, who I understood were all present,| again, ‘It is only the flesh that is wearing owed 
is what they may easily remember, and I hope all|[t seemed to be her desire to strengthen not dis 












tress those about her. Her wonted placid cheer- 
fulness continued, and she often entered into plea- 
sant and instructive conversation. N otwithstanding 
sho was generally favoured in so remarkable a 
manner, with peace of mind and holy confidence, 
yet she had seasons of close proving; remarked at 
one time, “I have felt tried and proved this morn- 
ing, had to remember a remark of a dear friend, 
since deceased, “ that the enemy is permitted to 
pursue us to the very threshold of eternity,” 
she was, however, soon favoured to centre down in 
humble quietness and calm dependence. 

4th mo, 12th,—Had a suffering time from a 
severe stitch in her side, on which occasion she re- 
marked, “‘do not be too anxious,” my case is in 
good hands, “ I do not feel uneasy.” Daily she 
seemed endeavouring to prepare those about her 
for the time of trial, expressing the desire she felt 
that quiet might be observed, and that things 
might be done decently and in order. 

20¢h.—On being fixed for the night she said, 
“Qne thing more I want,” being queried with 
what it was, replied, ‘‘ An evidence that allis right.” 

2ist.—She said, “ There was a passage of scrip- 
ture unexpectedly brought to my remembrance 
this morning, which I hardly knew how to apply. 
“J was feeling desirous ability might be afforded 
tolook into my own state,” when this was presented, 
‘[came not to call the rigateous but sinners to 
repentance.’”? It was observed to her, she might 
take comfort in it, “Oh, (she replied,) I never 
could class myself with the righteous.” 

5th mo. 11th.—She said to a relation who was 
with us, “Is it not the practice of Friends in the 
city to bow their shutters after the decease of a 
friend,” being told it was, continued, “ If you could 
feel easy to omit in this case; I should be glad.” 
She bad previously spoken on this subject, and 
said she “ believed there was great inconsistency 
in Friends doing so.” 

11th.— After passing atrying night, she remarked 
in the morning with great sweetness, “ Through 
the goodness and mercy of a kind Providence, L 
feel a little better.” Had a call this day from 
three of her beloved friends, members of her meet- 
ing ; after they left the room she observed “ how 

*well they looked” adding “ but I would not ex- 

change situations with them, and have again to 
contend with the conflicts of time.” 

12¢h.—This morning after the doctor had gone 
out of the room, she said, “ doctor sees he cannot 
do anything more for me.” Sh6rtly after, on of- 
fering her her usual medicive, she calmly but ear- 
nestly remarked, ‘* These things will not keep me 
here,” “you must let me go.” Toward evening 
suffering from pain of body, she earnestly desired 
that her understanding might not fail her, and 
shortly after put up a short but fervent petition to 
the throne of grace “that a little relief might be 
afforded,’ which was mercifully the case, after 
which she observed, “I shall not be here long.” 
In great tenderness she then bade some present 
farewell; after which she was very quiet, ber 
work appearing to be done, she gently breathed 
shorter and shorter, until her purified spirit de- 
parted. Those who were left had the consoling 
belief that her robes were washed and made white, 
and she prepared to join the just, in ascribing glory 
and honour, thanksgiving and praise to Him who 
sitteth on the Throne, and the Lamb forever.” 

Her remains were interred in Friend’s burial 
ground at Plymouth, on Second day the 15th of 5th 
month, 1848. 


———— 
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From Hunt's Magazine. 
The Future Supply of Cotton. 
(Continued from page 364.) 
THe West INDIES AND AMERICA. 


Cuba.—At Havana, an Ang'o-Spanish Cotton 
Company, capital four million dollars, has beenes- 
tablished for the extension of cotton cultivation in 
Cuba. 

Jamaica.—The British Cotton Company are 
steadily pursuing their initial experiment, and, as 
we are informed, with the most gratifying results, 
both as to the quality of cotton which has been 
raised, and as to benefit to the shareholders. It 
is thought that ere long this company will receive 
that support in Lancashire that will enable it ex- 
tensively to widen its basis of operations. As the 
first company started in this country it deserves the 
special attention and encouragement of the trade. 

Tobago.— Barbadoes.—Several \and-owners in 
these islands have planted areas of a few acres 
each. 

British Honduras and Guatemala.—Experi- 
ments are being made in both these countries to 
introduce the cultivation among the people. 

Peru.—In the north of Peru the proprietor of an 
extensive estate has let out portions of land to 
four cotton-growing companies, three of which are 
raising 200,000 plants each, and one 100,000 
plants, in all 700,000. The estate is capable of 
growing at least 14,000,000 cotton plants. A 
large number of small farmers in the same district 
are also stated to be growing cotton on portions of 
their farms to a greater or less extent. ‘Two 
landed proprietors, also in the province of Chiclago, 
have began to grow cotton ; oue of whom has re- 
cently visited this country to purchase machinery 
for a cotton plantation in Peru, and he has engaged 
a shipload of two hundred and fifty Spanish emi- 
grants, who have set sail for that country, where 
they will be solely employed in the raising of cotton 
and its preparation forexport. He has constructed 
a canal, thirty-nine miles in length, to convey 
water from the Andes to his estate, for the purpose 
of irrigating his lands. This canal was begun 
about three years ago, without any idea of cotton 
cultivation. The operations of the Association 
having come to his knowledge, and finding that 
the soil is splendidly adapted for cotton planting, 
they are going into the cultivation with good earn- 
est. 

Venezuela. New-Granada.—The committee 
have furnished machinery and cotton seed to be 
employed at Maracaibo, Baranquilla and Sabinilla, 
where effort is being made to promote the growth 
and export of cotton, with fair prospect of success. 

British Guiana.—In Demerara a missionary 
of the Church of England has recently been sup- 
plied with cotton seed, which he will distribute 
among the resident farmers. He purposes making 
a tour and lecturing in different towns and villages 
on the advantage of cotton cultivation. 


East Inpres, AusTRALIA, Ceyton, Xc. 

Batavia.—A member of the committee has re- 
ceived information that an extensive proprietor in 
Batavia has a large extent of land under cultiva- 
tion. From New-Orleans seed he has raised a crop 
of 272,000 lbs. of cotton, and from Palembang 
seed nearly 1,000,000 lbs. Arrangements have 
been made by this proprietor with the laborers on 
his estate to contiuue the cultivation for five years. 
The land is well suited to the plant, and as the 
natives fiud the cultivation profitable, they have 
planted largely. 


If a forbearing temper should be maintained| Java.—Cotton seed has been supplied by the 
towards the irreligious, how much more by the|committee for planting on an estate in this island. 


Professors of religion towards each other. 


Feejee Islands.—The committee have received 
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through the Foreign Office five descriptions of in- 
digenous cotton which are reported by Consul 
PRITCHARD to grow wild in these islands. The 
plant yields without intermission for ten, twelve or 
tifteen years. The values of the several samples are 
7d.,7$d., 8d., 9d., 11d., 1s. and 1s.0$d., per Ib. 
About 80 to 100 of these islands are inhabited, the 
total population being 200,000, 50,000 of whom have 
been converted to Christianity. One-half the area 
of one of these islands would grow three to four 
millions of bales of cotton. In view of these facts, 
and being informed that an offer had been made 
by the native king and chiefs of the cession of 
these islands to the British Crown, the committee 
felt it to be their duty to represent to Her Majesty’s 
government the suitability of the native Feejee 
cotton to the wants of the trade. The question of 
annexation was one into which it was not in the 
province of the committee to enter. It was never- 
theless their obvious duty in the interest of the 
cotton trade, and in view of a faithful discharge of 
their duty as your executive, to see that a just re- 
presentation should be made of the utility of such 
an addition to our sources of supply. From no 
single quarter of the world has such a collection of 
graduated qualities been received. 

Australia—To Sir Witi1aAm Denison, the 
Governor-General of New South Wales, and also 
to Sir GzoracE Bowen, the Governor of Queens- 
land, the best thanks of this Association are due 
for the zealous and active interest they have taken 
in furtherance of the objects of this Association. 
A considerable quantity of cotton seed, with cotton 
gins, have been forwarded to Sir W1LL1AM Dent- 
Son, at Sydney, who has taken steps for the dis- 
tribution of the seed among the farmers. More 
than fifty settlers have been supplied with seed, 
and one gentleman of large property has disposed 
of a quantity of seed among the tenants on his es- 
tates, to whom, aided by the women and children 
of their families, it is expected the cultivation will 
be profitable. Several bales of Sea Island cotton 
have been received from Australia by the commit- 
tee during the past year, which have sold from 1s. 
8d. to 2s. per lb. One settler at Port Curtis, 
writing to an Australian paper, says: “I think I 
shall have this year cotton enough to plant 1,000 
to 1,500 acres.” A sample of his cotton has been 
valued in Manchester at 3s. per lb. 

Accompanying a copy of a despatch just re- 
ceived from Sir GEORGE Bowen, on the subject 
of cotton cultivation, the committee have received 
a copy of a prospectus of a company now formed 
for the growth of cotton in Queensland. This 
company will commence operations upon one hun- 
dred acres of land. 

A landed proprietor from Australia is now in 
this country endeayoring to form a company to 
commence with the cultivation of 1,000 acres of 
land. He is prepared to place 1,000 acres of his 
own estates at the disposal of such a company, and 
to become a large shareholder in the undertaking. 
He has already sufficient iabor upon his land for 
the cultivation of 1,000 acres, together with suita- 
ble buildings and steam power. The rent he pro- 
poses to take out of the profits of the company. 
‘There are ten to twenty millions of acres of land 
suited to the growth of cotton in that part of Aus- 
tralia where he proposes to commence operations. 
He has already grown both Sea Island and New- 
Orleans cotton upon his estates; and the land, 
which has a depth of soil of twenty feet, will grow 
600 lbs. of clean cotton to the acre. Should this 
scheme prove successful, and only one third of our 
emigration be annually diverted to the Australian 
cotton fields, England would soon be placed in 
safety as to her sources of supply of cotton. The 
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committee cannot but regard such efforts with| property was more than the mind of this devoted| in gratitude to heaven for the many blessings 
great interest, and they will be prepared to ren-| worshipper of gold could bear, and he became in-| which he was surrounded, and the happy home to 
der their utmost aid within the limits of the|sane. A writer says, “ When I saw him in 1853,|which he was returning.” Such feelings would 
rules of this Association to every well-considered|he was sitting in the street—crazy, picking the arise spontancously in the heart of every reall 
and practicable scheme, having for its object the| pebbles out of the dirt.” |Teligious, home-loving wanderer, as he drew near 
establishment of cotton-growing in Her Majesty’s| Having no one to take care of him, he was re-/the termination of bjs journey, and how much 
colonies. moved to an insane asylum, where a few months|stronger should the emotions be in the bosom of 
Ceylon.—The Kandy Agricultural Society are| afterward he died. the christian who feels himself rapidly drawi 
endeavouring to extend the cultivation of cotton in) When Baron Rothschild, on a certain occasion, near to the blessed home, prepared for him in hea. 
this island, and have made application to the gov-| was dining at the house of Fowell Buxton, his whole| ven! Ab! he may see with the eye of faith not 
ernor, Sir H. G. WARD, to encourage the inhabi-| discourse was of money, of the art of making or| indeed the twinkle of a feeble light through a go. 
tants favourable to its growth, by granting them| preserving and increasing an estate, and the man-|litary window, welcoming him to the endearments 
permission to pay for a certain period a portion of|ner ia which he had trained up his children to fol-| of his household, but the love of Christ giving forth 
their taxation in cotton. The committee are in-|low his footsteps in this respect. His hostess ven-|such a brightness to his everlasting home, as that 
formed by the Kandy Agricultural Society that|tured to express a hope that he did not allow them) it needs uo light of the sun to lighten it, whilst, in 
“there are thousands of acres well adapted for|to forget that never-ending life so soon to begin, for|the depth of his humbie heart, he can catch some 
cotton cultivation,” and they trust hereafter to re-|which also preparation must be made. He re-| whispers of the cheering welcome, “Come, ye 
port that the culture has been extensively entered | plied, “ [ could not allow them to think of such a| blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre. 
upon. thing. It would divert their minds from business.| pared for you.” 
It would be fatal to their success. ‘l'o get and keep ees bs , 
a fortune is a very difficult thing, and requires all For “the Child ad a 
one’s time and thoughts.” Baron Rothschild has . or «the Children. 
passed away from all his enormous wealth. ‘Time| ,, a i heard a little girl say - ~ roles 
to him is over, and he now is realizing, and must| I a ee —_ ae eee nd § lie he 
forever realize the awful infatuation of employing, “ a “ag a van ; - eee allie had 
every energy in accumulating an immense estate, of | a4 _— asap Bye , e aye Che i to ‘ike? 
which a small portion could only be used during|*™ 1 koa lil tm ’ = os b ile me »s 
the brief period of his earthly existence, and mak-| 8°° oe a . thd _ Fy mi rs k » Dd, 
ing no provision for an eternity. In the parable ae ee oan ae. vere .} laim- 
of our Saviour, it is said, “ The rich man also died,| © ' 4 ora goes. In eee, 4 WER, —_ F Oh, 
and was buried, and in hell he lifted up his eyes, Charley! what a disposition was that? not kind 
being in torment.” Ah, his dream of enjoyment and loving! Not such as the dear Saviour would 
ended in an awakening into horror and agony unut- ~_ and bless! Charley forgot, as he stood there 
deoahte ooking so self-willed and careless, that his heart 
HBAVEN—~HOME. was open before an eye that was reading all its 
I was much interested in a remark made by a feelings, and was grieved at the wrong spirit that 
young daughter of a rich man. His father being led him to speak so.. He forgot the golden rule, 
ill, and likely soon to die, was, by word of mouth, “Be you to others kind and true, | 
apportioning his estate amongst his children, which As you'd have others be to you. 
perhaps he had neglected to do in a proper man-| Now, children, I want to ask you one question, 
ner by will. As she heard him saying, that he gave} Why ought we to be good; that is, todo right? Is 
this house to one, and that house to another, she|it to please father and mother ?—To be happy!— 
inquired of him, if he had any house where he was| To keep from being punished ?—So as to be re- 
going? Perhaps she did not fully herself feel the| warded? These are all motives, but not the one 
tremendous importance of the query. But it is| great motive. The one first and great motive is to 
one that the rich and the poor of this world are/ please our heavenly Father. How many ways has 
alike interested, in asking themselves. Hast thou, He taken to please us; giving us such a beautiful * 
dear reader, a sure and certain inheritance in| world to live in, such kind friends around us, and 
heaven !—a mansion of glory which ever endureth,|so many blessings every way. We ought to think 
made thine through faith in the Lord Jesus, and|a great deal about how very kind He is to us, and 
that new birth unto holiness by which thou hast! this will help make us want to please Him. 
become an heir of God, and a joint heir with} There is one way of pleasing Him that very 
Christ ? little children may take, and that is by being kind; 
When Baxter was dying, to an inquiry as to his| and you never can know how much good you may 
condition he could joyfully say, ‘“ Almost well!|do to others and to your own little hearts, by 
and nearly at home!” One who was made ajbeing kind. I know a dear little boy that isa 
martyr for the word of God and the testimony of| bright and happy child, very busy with his own 
the Lord Jesus, on being asked, as he approached| thoughts, and plans and plays. But if his mother 
the stake, how he felt, answered, “ Never better ;|or any one is sick or in pain, little Ettie leaves 
for now I know that I am almost at home.” An-|all to come, stand by her, and wsit on her, and 
other religious man, near his close, said, “I am| he looks so much sympathy, and asks so gently, “Is 
going home as fast as I can, and I bless God that| it any better?” that it is a real comfort to have 
I have a good home to go to.” him near; and it is because the love in his heart 
Oh, to feel heaven is our home! that a mansion| makes him kind, that he knows how to be kind. 
has been prepared for us therein! what happiness,| Now, when any one tries to be good, they must 
what inexpressible peace and thankful love it must} expect to have a little trouble with an enemy that 
beget in the soul. The return to our earthly} lives very near them, and sometimes gets right into 
homes, if we are blessed with sociable feelings,|their hearts. His name is “ I-don’t-want-to.” He 
and a loving circle of dear ones there await us, is| don’t look so very bad at first sight, but he's deter- 
a cause of happiness to the heart. In the life of| mined to keep you from being kind to others and 
the late Patrick Tytler, this passage relative to his| doing things for them, if he possibly can. But 
father is introduced, “In those days when we}don't let him speak; make him “hush /” the m- 
knew my father was to be detained in town till|/nute he opens his mouth. Then he'll get tired of 
late in the evening, we always placed a candle in|trying to hinder you from being good, and doing 
this window. Often did he remark that he never| good. He may come back again, and sometimes 
gained sight of this twinkling light through the| he may get such a fast hold of you as to make you 
trees of the avenue, without feeling his heart raised|‘ feel bad all over.” Ah, that is because you are 




















































(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 


THE LOVE OF MONEY—THE ROOT OF EVIL. 


I have recently read a narrative of a person, 
born in the north of Europe, who, in his youth, left 
the place of his nativity, the place where he had 
many privileges and christian and social advan- 
tages, with the determination of acquiring wealth. 
About forty years since he settled in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and with good business habits, he 
soon began to prosper, as the world terms the ac- 
cumulating of riches. After a time he became a 
contractor on one of the large railroads then con- 
structing, and, by inducing his workmen to buy 
rum, brandy and whiskey at his store, which for 
that purpose he kept open on the first day of the 
week, he succeeded in absorbing nearly all their 
wages, and, at the finishing of the road, found 
himself a man of wealth. Wealth brought distine- 
tion, and from a military office he held, he was 
known in all the neighbouring parts as Colonel 
How many of his workmen had been 
utterly ruined by the facilities he had furnished 
them for obtaining intoxicating drinks, the world 
did not know, nor did it care to inquire. He was 
rich, the owner of several of the finest estates in 
the county in which he resided, and being looked 
up to as the great man, in the (tle world in 
which he mingled, was very popular there. Such 
was he for years. The object to which he had 
devoted himself in childhood, had been obtained, 
and forgetting how much had been lost in the ac- 
quisition, he doubtless endeavoured to think him- 
self, as he was deemed by the world around him, 
a fortunate and successful man. What had he 
lost?’ Why, the very remembrance of the reli- 
gious instruction received in youth had almost 
passed away from him, with all the controlling, 
restraining influences of the correct habits then ac- 
quired. God had not been in all his thoughts. 
Gold had become his idol, and he lived to serve 
it alone. He did not marry, or perhaps in a wife 
and family he would have found some scope for 
the kindly affections, which might have weaned 
him in measure from his worship of Mammon. At 
this period, looking over his acquired wealth, con- 
sidering his projected plans for the further increase 
of his possessions, he, without doubt, felt like the 
king when he said, “Is not this great Babylon 
which I have builded?” Butachange came. His 
plans, made with all the worldly wisdom he pos- 
sessed to gather more, failed of success. It seemed 
as though a special providence blasted them all. 
Nay, more, the hoards already accumulated were 
also swept away, until little remained of that which 
to him was the one thing needful. The loss of his 
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not strong enough to drive him out, and keep him|those with whom he converses. And as this cross 
out. Every enemy we have that tries to hinder|is taken up, the worldly part is offended, and the 
us from pleasing our heavenly Father, is an enemy |life grows, cutting down worldly interests and ways 
to Him, and little children must seek him for he/p|of religion daily ; but as worldly interests are fol- 
toconquer. He says, “ They that seek me early| lowed and kept up, the fleshly part thrives, and 
shall find me,” and the Lord Jesus says, “Ask and |\the life decays and suffers, even till at length it 
ye shall receive; seek and ye shall find.” Ob,\come under death, and then death hath the domi- 
what good encouragement to seek Him for help to|nion.—Jsaac Penington. 

please Him. What a kind and patient friend He 
is! He not only tells us what to do, and how to 
be good and happy, but He helps us by his Holy 
Spirit in our hearts, if we seek for it. I shall be soon; 

The more we do right the easier it is. When Beyond the waking and the sleeping, 
we try to be kind, we soon learn how. When the Beyond the sowing and the reaping, 
heart is loving and willing, ’tis wonderful how ‘ I shall — . 
many ways it finds, how easy it grows “‘ to think.” Suet binet _— 

It is not always easy and pleasant at first, but this Lord, tarry not, but come! 
I know, children, it is always sweet and pleasant in b j 
the end. “ To be good is to be happy.” Every Beyond Ores os the fading, 
time “ I-don’t-want-to” is turned out of the heart, Beyond the shining ‘tab he shading, 
“ Kindness,” with a smile like a rainbow, comes Beyond the hoping and the dreading, 
in; and the reason “ Kindness” wears a smile, and I shall be soon. 
jooks so happy, and makes us so happy, is just be- Love, rest, and home! 

; : > Sweet hope! 
cause she is a good servant of our heavenly Father. Cae tedie ath: th Guten’ 
We ought to love her very much, and take great neo ; 
care never to drive her out by cross feelings. Beyond the rising and the setting, 

Children, will you have gentle “‘ Kindness” for B | chad begeen: . 

. ‘a ° eyond the calming and the fretting, 
your friend, to live in your hearts, to grow up with Beyond remembering and forgetting, 
you, to make others happy, to help make you I shall be soon. 
happy, and — all to help you please your Fa- kaw, aah at home! 

i weet hope 
Sars Sewven! —_—_>—_——_ Lord, ae not, but come! 

What a Volcano can do ?—Cotopaxi, in 1738, Beyond the gathering and the strowing, 
threw its fiery rockets 3000 feet above its crater, I shall be soon; 
while in 1744 the blazing mass, struggling for an Beyond the ebbing and the flowing, 
outlet, roared so that its awful voice was heard a Beyond the coming and the going, 
distance of more than 600 miles. In 1797, the I shall be soon. 


’ Love, rest, and h ! 
crater of Tunguragua, one of the peaks of the Swen nae — 


Lord, tarry not, but come! 


A LITTLE WHILE. 
Beyond the smiling and the weeping, 


Andes, flung out torrents of mud which dammed up 
rivers, opened new lakes, and in valleys of a thou- ‘ , 
sand feet wide made deposits of six hundred feet Dagens Ce ee eee Se Ny 


egg : I shall be soon; 
deep. The stream from Vesuvius, which in 1737 Beyond the farewell and the greeting, 


passed through Torrel de Greco, contained 33,600,- Beyond this pulse’s fever-beating, 

000 cubic feet of solid matter; and in 1794, when I shall be soon. 

Torre del Greco was destroyed a second time, the 8 err tars home! 

mass of lava amounted to 45,000,000 cubic feet. Lord, ma not, but come! 

In 1679, Etna poured forth a flood which covered 

84 square miles of surface, which measured 100,- Beyond the frost-chain and the fever, 

000,000 cubic feet. On this occasion the scoriz ‘aii te oa mere i 

formed the Monte Rossi, near Nicolosi, a cone two Repeal aaada,€;,. 

miles in circumference and 4000 feet high. The Nehalitecsce, 

stream thrown out by Etna in 1810, was in motion Love, rest, and home! 

at the rate of a yard per day for nine months after Sweet hope ! 

the eruption; and it is on record that the lava of Lord, tarry not, but come! 

the same mountain, after a terrible eruption, was} Seventh mo. 7th. H. Bonar. 

not thoroughly cooled and consolidated ten years Tat Lae oh 

after the event. In the eruption of Vesuvius, A. D., THERE BE THOSE. 

70, the scorize and ashes vomited forth far exceed- There be those who sow beside 

ed the entire bulk of the mountain; while in 1660 ae that in om glide, 

Etna disgorged more than twenty times its own sansa ee, iis 

mass. Vesuvius bas thrown its ashes as far as ’ 

Constantinople, Syria and Egypt; it hurled stones, The noiseless footsteps pass away, 

eight pounds in weight, to Pompeii, a distance of = eas yesterday ; 

six miles, while similar masses were tossed 2000 ‘E tekeiiiied desde Wak, 

feet above its summit. Cotopaxi has projected a 

block of 109 cubic yards in volume a distance of Yet think not that the seed is dead, 

nine miles, and Sambawa, in 1815, during the a oh ee —— ee 

most terrific eruption on record, sent its ashes as Asa nee ied life shall testify. “— 

far as Java, a distance of 300 miles surface, and 

out of a population of 12,000 souls, only 20 nypetemsapent ame a Sean aaneeh 

escaped.—Recreative Science. But scattered Someve of simplest grace 
The Way of te Gate that will follow Shall spread their beauty round the place. 

Christ, must take up the daily cross, even that | And soon or late a time will come 

eross which God daily lays upon him, who will still See a nak coteeee Sah 

be requiring somewhat which is contrary to his own : . 


From whom the seed, there scattered, fell. 
fleshly part, and contrary to the fleshly part of Bernard Barton. 


Selected. 


For “The Friend.” 
Meteorology. 


(Continued from page 366.) 

“The greatest heat and the greatest cold which 
have ever been experienced by man, though not at 
the same place, are also worthy of being mentioned. 
By guarding the heat, received from the vertical 
rays of the sun, as when a thermometer is placed 
inside of a blackened box, covered with glass, and 
surrounded by sand, the mercury in it sometimes 
rises so as to indicate 240°. Such an experiment 
was made by Sir John Herschel, while at the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1837. He remarks: ‘ As these 
temperatures far surpass that of boiling water, 
some amusing experiments were made by exposing 
eggs, fruit, meat, Xc., in the same manner, all of 
which, after a moderate length of exposure, were 
found perfectly cooked,—the eggs being rendered 
hard and powdery to the centre; and on one oc- 
casion a very respectable stew of meat and vegeta- 
bles was prepared, and eaten with no small relish 
by the entertained by-standers.’ Capt. James C. 
Ross cooked eggs in New Zealand by putting them 
in holes dug in the ground.’ Captain Sturt in the 
description of his experiences in Australia, says : 
‘The thermometer, in the shade of a tree, rose to 
127°, after which the bulb burst from the expan- 
sion. The ground was almost a molten surface 
with the heat, and if a match accidentally fell upon 
it, it was immediately ignited.’ Griffiths has ob- 
served the thermometer in the desert, near the 
Euphrates, rise to 132° Fahr. in the shade, and to 
156° in the sun. Onthe other hand, Capt. Back ob- 
served the thermometer at Port Reliance, January 
17th, 1834, as low as—70°. Gwelin the elder re- 
corded the temperature in Siberia, at the foot of 
Kiringa, in December, 1838, at —120°. Capt. 
Lyon observed one singular effect of these extremes 
of temperature. He says: ‘There were two or 
three others, equally insensible to the cold as myself; 
but the change of climate had an effect on me, 
which, I believe, was not experienced by the rest, 
and which was, that the hair from my head regu- 
larly moudted, if I may be excused the expression, 
and.was renewed two or three times; even in the 
summer following, and this second winter, the pro- 
cess still continued, although in a slighter degree.’ 
He describes the degree of cold thus: ‘ Our stove- 
funnels collected a quantity of ice within them, not- 
withstanding fires kept up night and day, so that 
it was frequently requisite to take them down, in 
order to break and melt out the ice, as it collected 
in the same form as the pulp of a cocoanut lies 
within the shell.’ Erman lost the skin of his fin- 
ger by touching the screw of an instrument. The 
sailors in Arctic expeditions, where the mercury is 
frozen for weeks, amuse themselves by firing mer- 
curial bullets.” 


HAS THE CLIMATE OF THE EARTH OR OF ANY 
PART OF IT CHANGED? 


“ The question is often asked, whether from any 
cause, local or cosmical the climate of the same 
place has undergone, or is likely to undergo, mate- 
rial changes with the lapse of time. We may look 
at this question, first, under the light of facts, and 
then under the light of theory. Individual ex- 
perience is not adequate to settle the inquiry, be- 
cause the cycle of the weather is too large t> be 
embraced by the longest life of man, much less to 
repeat itself within the memory of the same person. 
Extraordinary degrees of heat or cold, extraordi- 
nary storms, or any other extraordinary phase of 
the climate, occur at long intervals, and produce a 
deep impression on the observer, especially in early 
life. If the same thing does not occur again for a 
century, it is natural to conclude that nature has 
degenerated, without remembering that such events 
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were as extraordinary when they occurred last, as 
they would be now, and have never been witnessed 
except on rare occasions. Besides other writers, to 
whom we shall refer more particularly, this subject 
has been discussed by Buffon, Hume, Abbé du 
Bos, Pelloutier, Dr. Robertson, Gibbon, Dr. Wil- 
liams, Jefferson, Volney, Holyoke, Noah Webster, 
and Dr. Forry. 

“Tt has been a common opinion that the climate 
of the whole earth has undergone, within historical 
times, a gradual amelioration. It has been thought 
that in America the climate bas grown milder, 
evensince the first European settlements were made. 
The argument of Barrington, Mann, and others is 
this. Herodotus states that in the European part 
of Scythia, (the Palus Meotis,) the winter lasted 
eight months in the year, and with almost intolera- 
ble severity, and that the countries farther north 
were uninhabitable on account of the cold. The 
Sacred Scriptures speak of hour frost in Palestine 
and Egypt, where there is none now. Livy en- 
larges upon the cold winters of Italy, when the 
Tiber was frozen, and armies crossed it, and tells 
us, that the Roman soldiers complained of living 
in tents in winter, on account of the cold. Juvenal 
states that the congelationof the Tiber was frequent 
in his day. Virgil directs the farmer to put straw 
under the sheep and goats to protect them from the 
cold ; and he speaks of the freezing of the rivers in 
Calabria, in the southern part of Italy. Horace 
alludes to the Acres Hyemes, Passages in his 
Odes imply that the streets of Rome are filled 
with snow and ice. Juvenal, in his sixth Satire, 
remarks, that the freezing of the rivers afforded 
the ladies an opportunity to show an extraordinary 
degree of deference to the commands of the Egyp- 
tian priests, in the performance of their ablutions :— 

‘Hibernum fractaé glacie descendet in amnem ; 
Ter matutino Tiberi mergetur,’ &c. 

“Tn Klian, instructions are given for catching 
eels when the water is covered with ice. Ovid, 
banished to Tomos for seven years, inveighs bitterly 
against the cold of that place, though the latitude 
was only 44°. 

“It is said that in the year 271, B.c., the winter 
was so rigorous and so long in Italy, that the 
snow remained in the forum, at a prodigious height, 
for forty days: the Tiber was frozen to a great 
depth. Livy relates that in the second Punic war, 
while the Romans, under the command of Scipio, 
besieged a city of Spain, situated near the mouth 
of the Ebro, the ground was covered with snow, to 
a depth of 4 feet, for 35 consecutive days. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 


“lam a Christian, and cannot Fight.” 


At a time when war is actually doing its deadly 
work in onr late happy country, and the anti-chris- 
tian spirit which it begets, and in which only it can 
be carried on, is overspreading the community, it 
is well that we should call to mind, the straight 
forward and unflinching conduct of the early dis- 
ciples of our Lord, when placed in circumstances 
somewhat similar to their successors of the present 
day. It is a fact well worthy of notice, that let 
us search as we may the records of those primitive 
times, when love, and purity and fidelity to the 
blessed cause marked the believer—we shall not 
find among all their writers, one advocate for war; 
but on the other hand, that they bore an unwaver- 
ing testimony to the peaceable character of the 
Messiah’s kingdom. It is believed that for the 
first two hundred years, not a christian soldicr is 
recorded, as prominent in the annals of the church; 
and this fact is the more noticeable when we re- 
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when war was held to be essential to the very ex- 
istence of the state, and claims to precedence, de- 
pended mainly upon military achievements. While 
on the other hand, the maxims of that semi-bar- 
barous age, were not slow in bringing the pressure 
of the prison, the torture and the stake, to bear 


‘ 


their fu'ness. Nor can we hope that governments 
will see differently upon the important subject up. 
der consideration, until the very hearts of men arg 
\changed by the softening influences of the religion 
of Jesus. Until then, a line of demarcation must 
exist between the consistent follower of the Saviour 


upon the scruples of the believer, when urged to|and those who practically, if not professedly, deny 
comply with the requisitions of his government. |His right to reign in their hearts and lives, It jg 
Under such circumstances, how artless, how com-|nothing new in the history of the church, that 
prehensive, yet what innocent boldness in his re-|those who are endeavouring to maintain its doc. 
ply, “I am a Christian, and cannot fight.” trines and practices in their primitive purity, have 
There is thuch to be said and very forcibly, as|found themselves apparently alone and powerless 
to the important consequences involved in the un-|to stem the tide of opposition to those testimoni 
happy struggle in which our government is at pre-| which were laid upon it in the beginning, and 
sent engaged; the necessity for all loyal citizens|which must be maintained from age to age, until 
to rally to its support, lest anarchy overspread|in the fullness of time “the kingdoms of this 
the land; and finally, that it is the only course by| world” shall “ become the kingdoms of our Lord 
which the very serious questions at issue can be|and of His Christ.” ; 
met. The writer is fully aware of the force of} Sad and disheartening as the present aspect of 
these arguments, yet it is to him equally apparent, | affairs throughout our favoured land must appear 
that upon one and perhaps but one ground, can we|to those who may have hoped for better things, it 
maintain our testimony as “ Friends.’ That tes-|is cheering to discern through the gloom, traces of 
timony has its origin in the spirit and precepts|the softening and humanizing spirit of the Gospel, 
and example of the founder of the Christian reli-|as shown in the forbearance of our government 
gion, and those of His immediate followers. When|toward those who have so wantonly sought to 
we reflect upon the peace and good-will to men, |overthrow it; in the great reluctance to the shed- 
which breathe throughout the whole history of the |ding of blood, which from the first has been mani- 
blessed Saviour, from the ushering in of the new/|fest among those, who do not feel restrained from 
Dispensation at Bethlehem, to the closing scenes at|taking part in the strife; and in the earnest desire 
Calvary, there would seem no other course left to|of the great mass of our fellow-countrymen, that 
His followers in all succeeding ages, but in meek-|the contest may be a short one. May we not here 
ness to tread in His steps. Yet as if forseeing the|see the happy result of those Christian sentiments, 
departure to which they would be liable, how im-|which have been cherished during a long period of 
pressive the declaration he has left us—* if my|peace and prosperity ; nor can we doubt that much 
kingdom were of this world, then would my ser-|has been owing to the influence exerted by our 
vants fight.” Here then is the reply, ever ready religious society, which for two centuries, has borne 





and unanswerable, to the strongest reasonings 
which can be opposed to the advocate of peace, 
through every age and generation. It admits of 
no examination into the merits of the case in 
hand, however pressing it may be, and the conse- 
quences of his course he must be willing to leave 
with Him who has declared “ vengeance is mine, I 
will repay.” 

In endeavouring thus to bear a faithful protest 
against all wars and fightings, it has seemed to me 
that the subject is divested of many of the difficul- 
ties which naturally present to a thoughtful mind, 
if we can regard the course which may he proper 
for us individually, as altogether apart from the 
action of the government under which we may live ; 
and while the latter has undoubtedly a moral cha- 
racter and responsibilities to sustain, we may re- 
member that we had nothing to do with its forma- | 
tion, or the continued line of policy which may 
have resulted in war; and that therefore as indi- 
viduals, we cannot be held accountable for its er- 
rors. On the one hand, we see the government 
based from its very existence upon the assumption, 
that war is justifiable and necessary. When 


before the world its consistent testimony to the 
peaceable nature of the Christian Dispensation. 

I believe it is especially important, when war is 
exerting its baneful influence over the whole com- 
munity, that those who cannot under any circum. 
stances lend their aid or countenance to it, should 
be found faithful to their convictions. We can 
never perhaps fully appreciate the good which may 
result from the steadfastness of “ Friends” at this 
critical period of our country’s history. Let us 
not then be too much cast down at the discourage- 
ments of our day, but while some are trusting “in 
chariots, and some in horses,’’ may our confidence 
be renewed in the Lord alone, who can make even 
“the wrath of man to praise him.” In this sim- 
ple, humble trust, we shall be kept above slavish 
fears, and a willingness will be begotten to endure 
reproach and loss and suffering—if need be—to 
prove our steadfastness in “the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints.” 

Dear Friends, the standard of Truth is high, 
and may we ever beware of seeking to lower it, in 
order to meet the exigencies of the times. Rather 
let us, notwithstanding the lukewarmness and de- 





therefore in the exercise of the right thus claimed, 


clensions within our own borders—and which may 


flect, that those were times of great commotidn,| receive many of the truths of the Gospel in all|the principles we profess. 


the state puts forth at its discretion, its military | perhaps too much oppress us—be found still ready 
power, it is only pursuing a course consistent with |to maintain our ancient protest against war in any 
its fundamental principles. On the other hand, it|shape; that so, let the present calamity be longer 
is self-evident, that war from its very necessities,|or shorter, our hands may be “clear of the blood 
can only be carried on in opposition to the spirit|of all men.” And while we thus honestly differ 
of the gospel and by setting at nought almost from our fellow christians around us, let us remem- 
every precept of the blessed Saviour of men. The|ber that the truths of the Gospel can only be 
practical question presented to the consistent|rightly advanced by those whi are actuated by its 
Christian must therefore be, whom shall I serve? |spirit, which is “first pure, then peaceable, gentle 
and we hold as a society, that he can only obey|and easy to be entreated.” As we live under this 
the commands of the powers that be, in so far as|restraining influence, I believe we shall be kept 
they do not conflict with his duties to the divine|out of the sectional feclings and prejudices which 
Law-giver. are now so rife, and into which our natural sym- 

It is evident that the great mass of mankind, or | pathies would lead us, while we should thus in out 
even of professing Christians, are not prepared to|daily lives and conversation practically illustrate 
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“Friends” have already been, and probably will | vineyard, where he “ hath need of us.” Then, as|service as elders at one period of life, were less 


continue to be pressed to aid in the military pre- | 

rations which are going on around them, and in| 
which they cannot consistently take part directly 
or indirectly; but should we, in time of weakness | 
be tempted to baulk our testimony in this respect, 
Jet us recall the honest, and noble reply of the 
rimitive disciple—* I am a Christian, and can- 
not fight.” 


What Influences the Climate of Great Britain. 
—] cannot omit directing the reader’s attention to 
the influence which the far-distant barrier of Central 
America has upon the climate of Great Britain. 
Supposing yon narrow belt of land to be suddenly 
whelmed by the ocean; then, instead of circuitously 
winding round the Gulf of Mexico, the heated wa- 
ters of the equatorial current would naturally flow 
into the Pacific, and the Gulf stream no longer ex- 
ist. We should not only lose the benefit of its| 
warm current, but cold polar streams, descending 
further to the south, would take its place, and be 
ultimately driven by the westerly winds against 
our coasts. Our climate would then resemble that 
of Newfoundland, and our ports be blocked up du- 
ring many months by enormous masses of ice. 
Under these altered circumstances, England would 
no longer be the grand emporium of trade and in- 
dustry and would finally dwindle down from her 
imperial station to an insignificant dependency of 
some other country more favoured by Nature — 
Hartwig’s Sea and tts wonders. 


a 


| 
| 





Selected. 
Letter of John Barclay. 


I believe there may be much show and appear- 
ance of excellent dispositions in some, who have) 
not had any call to service in the line which they} 
may have set their feet in, as well as in some that 
have not abode long enough under the refining 
hand, which was fitting them for their allotted post. 
These may talk of the degeneracy in the faith or) 
practice of others who profess with them, and may | 
lament, or seem to lament the innovations or back- 
slidings of their fellows; and they may for a time 
keep within the limits of consistency, imitating’ 
the actions of those, whom they apprehend to re- 
tain something of primitive zeal and uprightness. 


Some also of these may, in the heat and warmth | 


of the sparks which they have kindled, and' 
with which they have compassed themselves, be- 
gin the work of reformation, or rather set about 
it in their own wills, and after their darkened ap- 
prehensions ; and when they see their endeavours 
not owned nor seconded so readily or quickly as 
they deem them worthy, (for the faithful cannot 
own them,) then it sometimes happens that these 
spirits burst out into open variance with the body; 
and so manifest their foundation to the faithful, 
whose eyes the Lord opens to see and discern the 


we abide in Him, from whom we derive our 
strength and vigour, we shall bring forth much 
fruit, not only to his praise and our own peace, 
but to the edification of the church and to the 
comfort of its living members. 

Eighth month 29th, 1818. 


We wanted the power from on high.—Quest.— 
But some may say, what appearance of the great 
God and Saviour did yewant? Ans.—We wanted 
the presence and power of his Spirit to be inwardly 
manifested in our spirits. We had (as I may say) 
what we could gather from the letter, and endeay- 
oured to practise what we could read in the letter, 
but we wanted the power from on high, we wanted 
life, we wanted the presence and fellowship of our 
Beloved, we wanted the knowledge of the heavenly 
seed and kingdom, and an entrance into it, and the 
holy dominion and reign of the Lord of life over the 
flesh, over sin and death in us—Jsaac Penington. 

Strive to recommend religion by the courtesy, 
civility, and condescending character of thy conduct. 


THE FRIEND. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 368.) 

Fifth-day morning, Fifth mo. 30th.—The Bri- 
tish Friend says, “ met at half-past nine, when the 
sitting of four hours was taken up with the schedule 
from the conference, and the alterations on sundry 
chapters adopted, consisting chiefly of omissions, with 
a few substitutions under the heads ‘ Meetings for 
Discipline,’ ‘ Preparative Meetings,’ and ‘ Ministers 
and Elders.’ A lengthened discourse arose in connec- 
tion with the subject of imparting advice to ministers, 
opinion being much divided as to the proper instru- 
mentality for the purpose. 
the judgment, that it ought to be through the elders 
or overseers, while others thought that any one 
who felt uneasy with the services of a minister ought 
|to communicate such feeling to the party in the first 
instance ; afterwards, if necessary, asking assistance 
‘from the elders, &c., which latter mode of proce- 
'dure was agreed to. 

“A minute having been previously adopted, in 
reference to overseers, providing for a periodical 


| Fevision of the names under this appointment, a 


| 


elders, appeared equally desirable. Accordingly, 
on being informed that the question was now before 
the meeting, the measure was advocated at con- 
| siderable length, as well as with great force and 


clearness, by John T. Grace. He asked the at- 





Some Friends were of|don and 


like measure with regard to those in the station of| tion. 


eligible or altogether disqualified at another; in- 
stancing the entanglement of the world, and the 
absorption of mind in ousiness pursuits, as well as 
personal reasons of advancing age, and mental 
or bodily infirmity, which might occur. 

“The tendency, too, of the present system to 
raise up and perpetuate am order amongst us, was, 
he considered, objectionable, and calculated to dis- 
courage the services of these sertous and judicious 
Friends not under appointment, to whom the Yearly 
Mecting had just adopted advice on the care and 
admonition of ministers. 

“ Whilst disclaiming any intentions to reflect on 
the services of the present elders, whose faithful 
labours he highly appreciated, he entreated these and 
other Friends seriously to ponder this question in its 
various aspects ; and expressed the opinion that the 
periodical revision would strengthen the hand of 
the elders, by assuring them, from time to time, of 
the continued unity of their friends, by securing to 
the church a greater variety of gift, and by deepen- 
ing the authority and place which their services 
ought to have with all those in the ministry. 

“ His arguments appeared to meet with a favoura- 
ble reception. ‘The question, however, appearing to 
have a variety of bearings, and the time of the 
meeting being much pre-engaged, the discussion 
was postponed for the present.” 

“The proposal of the conference with respect to 
the chapter entitled, ‘ the Morning Meeting,’ occu- 
pied the attention of the chief part of the sitting. 
This proposal was to abrogate that meeting en- 
tirely, and to provide for part of the functions 
which it had heretofore exercised, in another way. 
This was followed by a minute from the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, introducing a pro- 
position submitted to that body by the Morning 
Meeting, to the effect that, instead of coming to- 
gether month/y, it should be quarterly, viz: in the 
Second, Fifth, Eighth, and Eleventh months ; also, 
that instead of that meeting consisting exclusively 
of ministers and elders within the compass of Lon- 
Middlesex Quarterly Meeting, those 
Friends in the same stations resident within the six 
adjacent Quarterly Meetings, should be added to 
the constituency. 

“ A member of the conference committee having 
been requested to become its expositor, supported 
the recommendation of that body, demonstrating 
in a lucid and convincing manner, that the services 
of the Morning Meeting would be much better dis- 
pensed with than retained, especially as regards 
the revision of manuscripts intended for publica- 
A few other Friends thought it was unde- 
sirable that important works on christian doctrine 
and practice should be published, without Friends 
being able to say that such works had the sanction 
of the society. There, was, however, a much 
larger expression of coincidence in the view which 


good, from that which only appears to be so. Such | tention of the meeting to the mode of appointment} had been advocated by the member of the confer- 


an one, if he is ever favoured to see the error of 


his way, and to turn from it, will have to acknow- 
ledge, that all his stirrings, strivings, willings, run- 
nings, his labours and services, even to promote 
good, were out of that Spirit, whereby alone good 
can be discovered, embraced, or promoted in his 


own heart, or in the hearts of others. ‘There is 
then great need for all, to wait upon the Lord, to 
feel his power discovering the evil and the good in 
Us, raising up the one, and enabling us to over- 
come the other; and as we continue faithful to 
these discoveries, we shall be made partakers of 
more of his gifts, and grow in a living experience 


for the station of elder, which, being for life, did 
not, he considered, operate to promote the best in- 
terests of the Socicty. 

‘He had hoped to hear from the conference a 
proposal for the periodical revision, perhaps trien- 
nially, of the appointments in each Monthly Meet- 


ing; and as this had not been realized, he alluded | 


ito the very cumbrous machinery required for the 
selection and appointment of elders under our pre- 
\sent regulations, which could hardly be much 
simplified, unless the service were for a limited 
period. 

“He briefly mentioned the objectionable nature 


ence committee. One Friend was especially strong 
in his condemnation of a system which Friends 
have always protested against in other professors, 
that of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, but which had 
insensibly grown up and been cherished in our 
midst ; and it was because of his attachment to the 
original principles of the society, that he wished to 
see so objectionable a machinery abolished. This 
he would consider a slep in the right direction, we 
had of late taken several similar steps, but a num- 
ber more yet remained before we come back to 
original simplicity.” 

The London Friend says, “ after much pre- 





of his Truth, and in a lively understanding as to of life appointments in general; and thought the 
such things as are best for us to know; until it experience of many present would point to some 
Please the Lord to dispose of us in that part of his'cases in which Friends, who might have good 


liminary discussion as to the course which the de- 
liberation should take, it was concluded to consider 
in the first place, the general question of the revision 
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of manuscripts. With the exception of W. Brown 
and G. Dawson, and J. F. Forster, (who had, how- 
ever, no strong feeling on the question,) the expres- 
sion of opinion was clearly in favour of doing away 
with all such revisions by a public body, and the 
clerk was soon able to announce this conclusion as 
adopted. The liberation of ministers for foreign 
service, was then considered. T. Binns spoke 
strongly on the evils which he had long deplored, 
springing from the hierarchical element in our So- 
ciety. He rejoiced that the recent course of our 


legislation had tended to weaken that element, and | principles of Truth.” 


proportionately to restore to the structure of our 
Society its beautiful simplicity, by clearing away 
the rubbish, and divesting it of the scaffoldings 
which had gathered about it. He strongly disap- 
proved of obliging a minister who had already the 
consent and unity of his Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings, to obtain that of a select and unrepre- 
sentative body, whether it were the Morning Meet- 
ing, or that proposed by the conference.* He 
thought with E. Smith, (who had given his own 
opinion when explaining the subject,) that the 
Meeting for Sufferings would be the proper body 
to determine on the religious concerns in ques- 
tion.” 

Fifth-day afternoon.—The British Friend says, 
“ After the reading again of the propositions from 
the conference, and from the Morning Meeting, the 
first Friend who spoke, said that the proposition 
of the Morning Meeting should be adopted. An- 


other followed at some length, recommending an- 
other course, which he thought more constitutional, 
and that was to confide the matter to which the 
proposition of the conference referred—viz., the 
granting of certificates to mimisters going abroad, 
to the Meeting for Sufferings. The view which a 
Friend in the forenoon took of the Morning Meet- 


ing as being a ‘hierarchy,’ found no favour at this 
sitting from any one who spoke on the subject ; in- 
deed, quite a number of Friends were satisfied that 
there was no ground whatever for the imputation. 
So far from the members of that meeting consid- 
ering themselves as lords over God’s heritage, it 
was rather the fault, or weakness, of those to whom 
they ministered, to look too much up to them, and 
thus to constitute them, in some degree, a superior 
and separate order. The suggestion to transfer the 
business on hand to the Meeting for Sufferings, 
was favourably received by a few Friends, but the 
proposal of the Morning Meeting, as already de- 
scribed, met with a greatly larger share of appro- 
bation, and was agreed to. Some were of the 
judgment that it was to the Yearly Mecting itself 
that ministers going on foreign service should come 
for the threefold sanction deemed necessary, rather 
than to the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and El- 
ders, or to the Morning Meeting; those entertain- 
ing this opinion were, of course, prepared to refer 
the granting of certificates to the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings when the Yearly Meeting is not in session. 
The rule, however, in cases of Friends going abroad 
on religious service, now stands thus; beside a 
certificate from their Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings, they are to have the concurrence of the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, if it can conveni- 
ently be obtained ; otherwise the Morning Meeting, 
as it will now assemble only quarterly, is to be 
convened at the instance of any three members, 
and consisting of its enlarged constituency—viz., 


* The conference had proposed that the liberation of 
ministers for foreign service when not performed by the 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, should be con- 
sidered by a special meeting summoned by the clerk of 
the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, consisting of 
Friends in the latter station in London and Middlesex 
and the six adjacent Quarterly Meetings. 


the ministers and elders of London and Middlesex 
Quarterly Meeting, and of the six adjacent coun- 
ties—is to grant certificates in the cases supposed.” 
The proposition from the Morning Meeting, with 
the exception of the part relative to the revision of 
manuscripts, which was stricken out, was accepted. 
A number of small alterations and omissions were 
then agreed too of little moment, and the London 
Friend states, “A small but ot unimportant 
change was, however, made under the last of them, 
by the change of “ the principle of Truth” to “the 
After some remarks on the 
poor, the meeting adjourned.” 
(To be continued.) 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


The First Great Battle, between the Federal forces and 
those of the “ Confederate States,” took place on First- 
day, the 21st instant, near Manassas Junction. The 
troops, under the command of Gen. M‘Dowell, to the 
number of about 50,000, had been advanced in that 
direction during several of the preceding days, meeting 
without no serious opposition until they arrived ata 
small stream called Bull’s Run, about five miles from 
the Junction. Here formidable masked batteries were 
encountered, and one of the advancing columns was re- 
pulsed on the 18th inst., with a loss of perhaps 150 men. 
On the morning of the 21st, an attempt was made to 
carry the batteries, and drive the rebels back toward 
Manassas Junction. A terrible conflict ensued attended 
with fearful slaughter on both sides, but resulting finally 
in the complete defeat of the Federal army, which was 
compelled to retreat towards Washington. It is said 
that only 25,000 of the federal troops were actually en- 
gaged in the battle, and of these not more than 15,000 
autany onetime. The contest, which continued during 
most of the day, was decided towards evening; proba- 
bly, by the arrival on the ground of a large body of 
fresh rebel troops, threatening the flank and rear of the 
assailants. Portions of the army were seized with sud- 
den panic, and commenced a disorderly retreat, which 
soon became general, thousands of the men throwing 
away their arms in the haste to escape. The field 
covered with dead and wounded men, was abandoned 
to the rebels, together with many pieces of artillery, 
baggage wagons and supplies of various kinds. At the 
time of making up this summary on the 23d inst, the 
loss sustained by the Federal army, was not known with 
any certainty. It was vaguely reported at 3000 in kill- 
ed, wounded and missing. 

Army Movements.—Gen. Johnson commenced moving 
toward Manassas Junction on the 18th inst., with 30,- 
000 men, arriving there in time to secure the defeat of 
the Federal forces.. Gen. Patterson’s army which was 
intended to hold Johnson’s force in check, entirely failed 
in its object. Gen. Patterson has been relieved from his 
command, and Gen. Banks, of Massachusetts, has been 
appointed to succeed him. Gen. M‘Clellan has been 
summoned to Washington to take command of the army 
on the Potomac. Gen. Rosencranz takes his place in 
Western Virginia. After the disastrous events of the 
21st, the Federal forces returned to the entrenched posi- 
tions which they occupied previous to their advance. 
Many additional regiments have been ordered to Wash- 
ington, and no serious fears were felt for its safety. It 
is, however, now believed that the strength of the re- 
bels in Virginia has been greatly under-rated, and that 
their main army is not only under able command, but 
is very formidable in numbers, and especially strong in 
cavalry and artillery. Gen. Scott, it is stated, had mis- 
givings when the recent advance into Virginia was or- 
dered, but yielded his better judgment in deference to 
the President and Secretary of War. 

Congress.—The Committee of Ways and Means have 
prepared a bill providing for a direct tax and internal 
duties. The bill imposes a tax of $30,000,000 on real 
estate and slaves distributed through the States and 
territories, the proportion of New York being $3,905,878. 
The bill also proposes a tax on spirituous liquors of ten 
cents a gallon, and on fermented and malt liquors five 
cents a gallon. All vehicles, except those used exclu- 
sively for the transportation of merchandise, are to be 
taxed, and also the stills, boilers and other utensils used 
in distilling. The new tariff bill which has passed the 
House of Representatives, imposes a duty of 24and 3cents 
a pound on brown sugar, 4 cents on refined, molasses 
5 cents a gallon, teas 15 cents a pound, coffee 5 cents 
a pound, salt 18 cents per 100 pounds. The duties on 
many other articles have been raised with a view to in- 
creased revenue. The Senate has passed a bill provid- 


ing for the confiscation of the property of rebels 

in arms against the government. One of its Clauses 
provides that any person held to service or labour, em. 
ployed in any manner in aiding the rebellion, shall bg 
forfeited to his master. 

The ‘Southern Confederacy.” —The news of the defeat 
of the Union forces near Manassas Junction has causeg 
great rejoicing in the South. The rebel Congress ag. 
sembled at Richmond on the 20th inst. The inaugural 
message of Jefferson Davis congratulates the Congregg 
on the acquisition to the Confederacy of three more 
sovereign States. Others, he says, woutd have united 
with the Confederacy, had they not been restrained by 
the actual presence of large armies, and the subversion 
of civil authority. He denounces the war waged by the 
United States upon the South, as an act of folly, equal. 
led only by its wickedness, and which must fail in itg 
object, while its dire calamities will fall doubly severe 
upon the United States. The large military operations 
which the U. S. Congress have authorized, will, he says, 
oblige a corresponding increase of the Confederate forces, 
The crops of the present year are stated to be the most 
abundant ever known inthe South. ‘“ Many believe the 
supply adequate to two years’ consumption. Our citi- 
zens manifest a laudable pride in upholding their in. 
dependence unaided by any other resources save their 
own, and subscription tothe loan proposed by the govern- 
ment cannot fall short of $50,000,000, and will probably 
exceed that sum.” The Governor of Virginia has issued 
a proclamation calling to arms nearly the entire mili- 
tary force of the State. The two principal ports of 
North Carolina, Wilmington and Beaufort, have not been 
and are not now under blockade, and an active trade is 
carried on in the export of naval stores and the import 
of provisions. 

_ New York.—Mortality last week, 522. The specie in 
the New York banks, on the 20th inst., amounted to 
$46,602,295. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 367; of cholera 
infantum, 71. 

Missouri.—The secessionists in this State being in 
many places determined to resist the authority of the 
government, frequent collisions with the Union forces 
and bloodshed still take place. On the 22d, a State 
convention of the Union party assembled at Jefferson 
City. 

Forricx.—Liverpool dates to the 11th. The Repub- 
lican outbreak in Spain has been totally suppressed, and 
nearly all the leaders are in the hands of the troops. 

It is reported that the Emperor of Russia was treated 
with great indignity at Moscow. 

The bark Flight, of Boston, was captured by a Bri- 
tish vessel on the coast of Africa, with 500 slaves on 
board. 

Lord Palmerston had received a deputation in rela- 
tion to the slave trade. He stated that the rebuke he 
had administered to the Spanish government had in- 
duced them to send to the coast of Africa a number of 
cruisers. The government of the United States were 
now doing more than they ever did before to suppress 
the slave trade. 

It is reported that the new French minister to Turin 
will be Benedetti, who is said to have the strongest 
sympathy with the Italian cause. 

Mazzini has published a manifesto, lamenting the 
present state of inaction, asserting that Italy and Eu- 
rope, during the last six months, have lost, rather than 
gained ground, and calls on the government to give & 
new impulse to Garibaldi’s movement. 

The Liverpool cotton market was firm at previous 
rates. Breadstuffs were generally quiet, aud prices 
steady. The weather in England had been favourable 
for the growing crops. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Isaac Cowgill, 0., per Jos. Cowgill, $5, 
to 52, vol. 34. 


FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 


A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
ducting this Institution. A man and his wife would be 
preferred, one of whom shouid be qualified to teach ia 
the school. Apply to EBENEZER WorrTH, 

Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tuos. Wistar, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Jor, Evans, 
Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 
Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. 


Ree 
PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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